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LINDA 
A TALE OF THE KLONDYKE GOLDFIELDS. 


By W. CARTER PLATTS, 
AUTHOR OF ‘THE TUTTLEBURY TALES;’ ‘PHIL’s PARD;’ ‘ANGLING DONE HERE,’ &C. 


CHAPTER I.—THE SCHOOL-MARM, 


Oloville than the little log school- 
‘house, that in turn, as the summer 
waxed and waned, was aglow with 
the blossoms of the fragrant honey- 


suckle and the clematis, the yellow 
rings of the love-vine, and the warm, tender 
blaze of the woodbine which, outside, clung 
about the lumber walls and gables, and kissed 
the: topmost shingles of the roof. But the roses 
and the violets bloomed inside on the cheeks 
and under the lashes of the school-marm, And 
there was no prettier woman in all Kansas than 
little ’Linda—no, nor one-half so pretty, Jim 
Vickerson vowed to himself a hundred times a 
day. 

It was an afternoon in May—a warm, sunny 
afternoon, The hum of bees from without and 
the hum of children from within met on the 
sill of the open window of the schoolhouse, and 
mingled and mingled until it seemed to the 
impatient idler, loafing round the building, that 
the bees were learning the multiplication table 
and the children were gathering the honey, for 
to him all was honey that fell from the lips of 
the dainty school-marm. A creamy whorl of 
honeysuckle peeped in at the open window, and 
Jim Vickerson—‘ Honest Jim’ they called him in 
Oloville—peeped in at the open door. 

Jim was a big, strapping hunk of good nature, 
that never had done, and never would do, a 
dirty trick—not even to save his life. Clear six 
feet he stood in his socks, healthy and handsome, 
with broad, square shoulders, brawny arma, and 
a well-cut, bronzed face with short brown beard. 
And through his fearless, clear blue ‘eyes you 
could see that he was just as clean-within. He 
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was honest to the core; but he had one fault 
—he thought everybody else was honest too, 
and that was what was the matter with Jim. 
His heart was too big. "Linda said it was, and 
*Linda ought to know, for she had had it in her 
keeping ever since she came to teach school in 
Oloville in the fall of ’93. This failing had stood 
seriously in the way of Jim’s prosperity. He 
had tried his hand at raising wheat, at growing 
sorghum cane, at breeding stock, and always with 
the same result—Jim did all the work, and, 
somehow, somebody else invariably scooped in all 
the profits. And now the resources of Oloville 
were exhausted, and the modest little pile of 
dollars his father had left him, and which he 
had striven so zealously to increase, had dwindled 
pitifully. 

The hum within the log building ceased. 
School was out, and -little Sukey Sanders gathered 
up her own and her brother Johnnie’s spelling- 
books into the school-bag, and shouldered it; and 
picked up the dinner-basket with the empty pie- 
dish in, to carry home. For Sukey loved “her 
big, handsome brother so that it was a pleasure 
to her to be his slave and carry his things; and 
Johnnie wasn’t mean enough to deprive her of 
a trifling treat like that. As the handful of 
scholars tumbled noisily out of the schoolhouse 
Jim crept in. “Linda was just shutting up the 
children’s copybovoks in’ lier desk. With her 
big white pinafore that she always wore in school, 
and her soft, curly locks that had burst restraint 
and shaken themselves down in a dusky shower 
upon her shoulders, she looked like a child her- 
self—a roguish, impulsive, heart-captivating child. 
Dropping the desk-lid, she sprang lightly upon 
a low bench, made Jim a mock curtsy, and, 
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clasping her hands behind her, began to recite in 
a sing-song voice : 
‘’Linda had a great big bear— 
They called it Jim, you know; 


And everywhere that Linda went 
That bear was sure to go. 


‘It followed her to school one day, 
And’—— 


‘Guess I feel pesky like one jest now, anyhow,’ 
Jim interrupted gravely. 

‘Like a what?’ asked ’Linda sharply, with a 
startled look. All sign of the roguish child 
vanished from her as she stepped down from the 
bench, and it was a woman that stood befvure 
him—a timid, shrinking woman, crouching under 
the blow that, somehow, she instinctively knew 
was about to fall on her. 

‘Like a b’ar,” he went on slowly, ‘’cos I’m 
afeared I’m a-going to hurt you with what I’ve 
got to tell you.’ 

It was so hard to get the words out that the 
perspiration stood upon his forehead, and he sat 
down on the form and mopped his face with his 
handkerchief. 

‘Pore ’Linda—pore little ’Linda, he continued 
with an effort, taking one of her hands in his, 
and stroking it tenderly, if clumsily, as though 
to soften the shock. ‘I guess your Db’ar won't 
follow you to school no more fur a spell.’ 

*Linda gave him one quick, frightened glance. 

‘There’s—there’s nothing come betwixt you 
and me, Jim?’ she queried tremulously. 

And Jim only looked back into her eyes with 

a grave, confident smile that reassured her more 
than words could have done. 
_ *Then I don’t fear anything in the whole wide 
world! And now, Jim, I’m ready for all the 
hard things you’ve got to tell me,’ she rattled on 
recklessly. 

‘Linda,’ he said gravely, ‘I’m afeerd I’ve jest 
got to quit Oloville and—and you fur a spell.’ 

*Linda’s face blanched in spite of her recent 
boast. 

‘On’y fur a spell’ he went on quickly, in 
order to reassure her, ‘mebbe fur a couple o’ 
years; and then, of co’se, please God, I’ll come 
back and—and my little ‘Linda shan’t hev to 
teach spellin’-school.’ 

‘Must you go—must you leave me?’ 

‘Yas. It’s powerful hard, ’Linda—powerful 
-hard ; but, you know, I’ve tried here to git a 
home fit fur the purtiest gal in all Kansas, and— 
and —— Wall,’ he went on solemnly, ‘I’m strong, 
and Lord knows I’m willin’, and I ain’t going 
to hev it said of me, “He set right here in 
Oloville fur thirty years, and—busted /”’ 

‘Jim,’ she whispered, almost timidly, ‘if only 
my salary were a little bigger, we might perhaps 
be able—with what you have—to manage without 
you going away until something turned up.’ 

Unselfish little "Linda! Like wee, little Sukey 


Sanders, she loved her big, handsome boy so 
much that she would gladly have borne all his 
burdens for him, if she could, and have ‘been 
proud to do it. 

‘No, ’Linda,’ Jim returned ; ‘I couldn’t do it. 
I’d feel I was far too mean a skunk fur my 
own comp’ny, ef I was jest loafing around while 
my wife earned the bread to put into my 
mouth. I reckon there’s two things lef? open to 
me—cow-punching in Texas or Arizony, which 
ain’t an occupation calkerlated to providing a 
home fur the sweetest flower of Kansas, onless, 
of co’se, you run a ranche on yer own account, 
and I ain’t enough business in me to keep a cat 
outer a pasture lot, not to mention running a 
ranche.’ 

‘No, Jim, I wouldn’t like you to try that. 

‘Wall, then, he went on hurriedly—after the 
manner of a man with a pill, who, after shirk- 
ing the task of taking it as long as possible, and 
having at last got it between his teeth, is only 
anxious now to bolt it whole and get the job 
over as speedily as possible—‘the point’s right 
here: I’ve read in the Topeka Straight Talk 
there’s an Alaska trading steamer fitting out at 
Seattle fur Juneau to unload parties fur the new 
goldfields on the Yukon ; an’ I reckon, ’Linda, my 
chance is jest awaiting fur me to take holt of it, 
fur there’s gold there fur any feller who ain’t 
afeered of hunching hisself and going into some 
real hard work baldheaded.’ 

‘And when must you go, Jim, if you go?’ 

‘To-night. 1 kin git on the cars as the express 
comes through at two in the morning.’ 

‘ To-night !—so soon?’ ’Linda gasped faintly. 

‘Yes. There ain’t any time to be lost ef I git 
by this trip, and a powerful deal depends on 
gitting there airly on in the season.’ 

‘And if you were lucky, and did find plenty of 
gold, perhaps you’d get robbed?’ urged ’Linda 
timorously. 

For answer Jim drew himself up to his full 
height, and glanced down at his own athletic 
figure confidently. 

‘No, no; I didn’t mean that way,’ she went 
on hastily. ‘I mean that—that—I mean—you 
know, Jim, you’re too kind-hearted—you’re too 
good, and there’s such a lot of plausible, smooth- 
tongued ’ 

‘Yas, I reckon I git yo’r meaning, *Linda,’ he 
said, with a quiet smile of self-confidence ; ‘but, 
spose I did strike it rich, 1’d jest say—ef any 
temptation come anigh me to hand over any of 
my pile into another feller’s keeping—I’d jest 
say, “No, Jim Vickerson, ’twouldn’t be honest— 
*twould be downright thieving. Thet gold ain’t 
yorn—you ain’t no property in it. It jest belongs 
right away to little “Linda—ev’ry cent of it—and 
you ain’t any excuse to start fooling with anybody’s 
dollars that don’t belong to you.”’ 

. Then ’Linda’s spirit awoke, and lashed her breast 
inwardly with her conscience. Springing back- 
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ward, with the tears flashing in her eyes, she 
stamped her little foot determinedly and cried : 

‘I’m a mean, selfish wretch to try to spoil all 
your plans—to thwart all your ambitions, just 
because I want to see you every day. Go, Jim— 
go! And God be good to you and bring you back 
to me again! Go—go—go! Go, before my love 
overpowers my reason, and I bid you never—never 
leave me. Go—but stop! Give me one kiss, Now 
go, brave heart !? And, flushed and trembling with 
emotion, she sank helplessly upon a seat, as Jim, 
with wavering step and many a backward glance, 
left the schoolhouse. 

In the dark hours of the early morning one 
solitary light burned in the gable-window of Eben 
Hutchin’s frame-house, where the school -marm 
boarded. And, as Jim Vickerson strode past the 
building on his way to the depét, a graceful, 
muffled figure stole out from Eben Hautchin’s 
porch and slid five soft white fingers into the 
man’s rough palm. And so, silently, the two passed 
on together to the depdt. And soon the Western 
express dashed alongside the platform. The con- 
ductor sang out ‘All aboard!’ the engineer rang 
his bell; the cars swung out into the darkness, 
All that could be seen of them was the red tail- 
light, growing less, and less, and less in the pitchy 
blackness of the night; and little ’Linda’s figure 
was left alone upon the deserted platform. But 
’Linda’s heart had gone out in the cars over the 
rolling prairie. 


William J. Klippins had a pretty big store on 
Maine Street, Seattle, and a distant cousin at 
Oloville. William J. had prospered exceedingly in 
the things of this world; and, as for the next, he 
was a deacon at the neighbouring Methodist Church. 
Consequently, the distant cousin at Oloville 
had not failed to sound the praises of his well- 
to-do relative at Seattle—and had sounded them, 
tov, with the loud pedal on, so to speak. It was 
not surprising, then, that, after Jim Vickerson had 
secured his berth on board the Flaming Occident, 
he should inquire the locality of Klippins’s store, 
and proceed thither for the purpose of procuring 
his outfit. As he entered, the deacon was haggling 
with a customer over the price of some steel 
pickaxe points, or, rather, the customer was doing 
the haggling, while the other beamed upon him 
with a benevolent smile that would have melted 
all but the hardest-hearted wretch into the soothing 
belief that he, William J., in allowing him to pur- 
chase the tools at all, was laying him under a debt 
of gratitude that mere, cold, unsympathetic dollars 
could never possibly repay. 

The customer, however, must have had a heart 
of stone, for he was armour-proof against all the 
deacon’s blandishments. Deliberately taking off 
his big slouch hat, he swept it slowly round, and 
remarked sarcastically : : 

‘It "pears to me, Cap., you air a leetle slow at 
gitting my drift. It’s steel pints I’m after— 


not the flotation price of your hull durned 
store.’ 

He was a striking, if uninviting, personage, this 
obdurate customer. His bald head shone like the 
summer sea between two ragged, knobby islands of 
grisly hair, under the lee of which sheltered one 
whole ear and the remnant—about half—of another. 
Beneath one shaggy brow peered out a piercing, 
shifting, restless eye, slightly bloodshot from a 
long and familiar acquaintance with cheap ‘pisen’ 
—‘forty-rod’ whisky —which had not yet com- 
pletely conquered the iron constitution of the 
man; while under the other eyebrow the orbless 
eye-socket, left vacant by the accomplished fingers 
of a Mexican ‘gouger’ in a ’Frisco gambling-saloon, 
meandered off into a long, deep scar, dividing the 
cheek-bone from the temple, so that it was difficult 
to say where the scar ended and the eye-socket 
began. His cheeks and chin were covered with 
long, light-gray, tangled whiskers, while his upper 
lip bore a white, bristly moustache, the growth of 
one-half of which the eccentric healing of a deep 
cut had turned in an upward direction, which, 
together with the empty, elongated eye-socket, lent 
a terrifying, lopsided fierceness to his face that made 
women shudder to look at him, and frightened 
children. For the rest, he was of medium height, 
with broad, somewhat rounded shoulders, and a 
supreme indifference to such mere trifles as religion 
and morality. His father being one of the now 
historic ‘’forty-niners, he had been taken out West 
at a tender age, and had had the first elements of 
profanity and nineteenth-century heathenism in- 
stilled into him in a Californian gulch. Since then 
he had himself assisted to rush the Cariboo gold- 
field, had worked in the mines and smelted ore 
in Nevada, worked up and down the coast in 
a trading schooner—in short, had tried his hand 
at a score of rough-and-tumble trades, and, lastly, 
had quitted rounding up beef in Colorado, attracted, 
like ‘Honest Jim,’ to the gold-strewn basin of the 
Yukon. 

‘I re-gret I can’t take a single cent less for the 
points,’ replied Klippins blandly, smiling the sweet 
smile of a universal benefactor. ‘What I ask you 
is pre-cisely one cent each more than I gave for 
them, and out of that cent I have to pro-vide for 
the freight and rent of’ 

‘Cheese it, Cap.—cheese it.’ 

‘Pre-cisely ’ 

What the deacon was about to add did not 
transpire, for at that moment his eye lighted upon 
Jim as the latter entered the store, and his quick 
business instinct at once scented a tractable cus- 
tomer. Leaving the old adventurer to be attended 
to by a clerk, he turned to the new-comer. In 
a few brief words Jim explained that he was 
starting for the Yukon goldfields, and required 
an outfit; and in a few brief minutes he was 
selecting—or, rather, he thought he was selecting, 
but, in reality, the seductive storekeeper was 
insidiously selecting for him, as the conjurer forces 
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upon the unwitting spectator the cards he wishes 
—a miscellaneous assortment of uwnnecessaries that 
he would have only been too glad to throw away 
before he reached his goal. 

The adventurer— Twilight Ben’ was his latest 
sobriquet, bestowed upon him on account of the 
semi-darkness of his vision—pricked his ear and 
a-half, and took a critical glance at Jim. 

‘Humph !’ was his mental conclusion, ‘young 
Eastern jay gitting plucked ready fur roasting. 
Blamed ef he’ll hev a durned feather left ef 
I don’t jest chip in an’ stop the circus! The 
innercent’s ez powerful ez a Arizony mule without 
the kick, an’ll turn out mighty hefty at digging 
dirt. Gosh! but I’ve struck a streak this trip! 
I reckon he’s jest the galoot I’m wanting. This 
yer is a purty business, and I’m on it. Labour on 
the Yukon, they dew say, ain’t to be had. This 
yer innercent and me is going to be pards—work 
and share alike; and ef we should strike it rich, 
and ef the young jay should git accidentally laid 
out with lead-pisening through prospecting up the 
bar’l of a derringer, or the sides of the flume 
caving in, wall, of co’se, I’m his pard, and I jest 
take keer of his pile fur him—skursely !’ 

Then he quietly strode over to Jim, touched him 
on the arm and inquired : 

‘Say, stranger, it ain’t no funeral of mine, but 
air you going to run a church-fair with these 
yer flim-flams? ’Cos thar ain’t no call fur sech on 
the Yukon. I ain’t been through the Cariboo rush 
and the San Jonquil boom without knowing what’s 
trumps, you bet ; and it gravels me to see a young 
innercent bluffed.’ 


Jim turned quickly round to Twilight Ben and 
gave him a searching look. In an instant his 
lack of business instinct and his inexperience 
protruded themselves painfully before him. Here 
was luck indeed—here was the experienced, guiding 
hand that he lacked. Providence had been kind 
to him. 

‘Ef you would jest help me select things I1’d 
take it real kind of you,’ he returned gratefully. 

The deacon frowned and expostulated, so that 
Jim felt as if he were performing a contemptibly 
mean action in not purchasing a lot of useless 
tubbish ; but the thought of ’Linda held him 
fast, and he steadfastly insisted upon relying 
upon the judgment of the stranger who had 
come to his aid in time of need. As for Twilight 
Ben, he accepted his new position of adviser with 
cheerful serenity. 

‘You air a tenderfoot,’ he observed confidentially 
to Jim. ‘I calkerlate your best lay is jest to freeze 
to me till yer hoofs git toughened, and I’ll run 
this yer circus fur yer.—Now, Cap.,’ turning to 
Klippins, ‘I’m stakin’ out this yer innercent’s 
claim fur him, so I reckon you’d better jest stow 
thet chin-music o’ yourn, and trot out some gum- 
boots an’ strong woollen jumpers !’ 

In the end, much to the storekeeper’s chagrin, 
Jim was provided with a really serviceable outfit 
at a reasonable price, and as he left the store in 
company with the grisly old digger, the deacon 
followed him sorrowfully with his eyes, and sighed 
sadly to himself : 

‘I fear the Lord has delivered that worthy young 
man into the hand of the Philistine.’ 
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HE safety of our homes in time of 
war depends upon the defences of 
the rockbound coasts of the United 
Kingdom. Though it is a question 
of concern to every man, ten years 
ago we slept quite peacefully in 
our beds when our shores were without any 
adequate defence, and the navy was so weak as to 
be quite unable to cope with any alliance of powers 
if they had desired to land troops on our coasts 
or had determined to shell such seaside towns as 
Grimsby, Portland, Falmouth, or Liverpool. It 
is impossible to foresee what dire calamity might 
not have happened, for our weakness against 
attack by sea was not a matter of opinion, but a 
great pregnant fact which all statesmen admitted 
as soon as their attention was drawn to the 
matter. During the intervening ten years the 


work of preparing for any possible foe has been 
pushed forward, and very soon we shall be able 


to boast a system of defence as perfect as human 
ingenuity can make it. 

A royal commission has been at work planning 
a complete system of coast communication, and 
unlike most royal commissions it has done a 
great deal. It has girdled these islands round 
with the electric wire, with branch-wires shooting 
off to out-of-the-way coastguard stations; so that 
wherever an enemy may appear news of his 
approach will be telegraphed in the twinkling of 
an eye to the naval authorities in London, Under 
these circumstances any enemy would have to be 
very wide-awake to elude the marine telescopes 
that from each of the several hundred coastguard 
stations are daily directed over the sea watching 
every passing ship. Once these many telescopes 
had little significance; now, thanks to the tele- 
graph or telephone wires that bring these distant 
stations within speaking distance of Whitehall, 
they are the many eyes of the ubiquitous ‘Com- 
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missioners for Executing the Office of Lord High 
Admiral, always peering out seawards on the 
chance of seeing any ship intent on doing mis- 
chief. These coastguard stations are no longer 
isolated spots unconnected with the world and 
unsupported by soldiers or sailors, but belong to 
one great intercommunicating system. Every 
coastguardsman may cherish the feeling that be- 
hind him is all the might of England—a navy of 
100,000 men and 450 warships, a home army of 
150,000 regulars, besides 415,000 officers and men of 
the militia, yeomanry, and volunteers—on which 
the British taxpayers are spending over forty-four 
million pounds every year. 

This is a great change compared with ten years 
ago, when there was no electric wire to carry the 
faintest warning of danger from John o’ Groat’s 
to London or the Land’s End, when the navy was 
weak, and the army badly organised. 

In these ten years Great Britain has awakened 
to a realisation of her defenceless position, and 
the sight of the mother-country buckling on her 
armour has stirred the enthusiasm of the colonies 
and far-off dependencies, and there is now no 
whisper from Canada, Australia, or South Africa 
of a claim for independence ; because every colonist 
is proud to belong to an empire so strong and 
so well protected. 

3ut more than this has been accomplished. At 
Sheerness, Portsmouth, Portland, Southampton, and 
Plymouth—the ports nearest to the French coast 
—large sums have been spent in recent years in 
mounting the most modern guns to command the 
entrances to these harbours and sweep the seas 
for many miles. Where these far-reaching guns 
have been mounted there are searchlights, so that 
in the darkest night the gunners will be able 
to watch every object that moves on the water, 
and check with a hailstorm of shells any maraud- 
ing boat of an enemy. Recent experiments have 
shown, however, that these searchlights are not 
so efficient as the authorities once believed. It 
has been proved that an enemy’s torpedo-boat 
destroyer could creep quickly past these pene- 
trating beams into the arsenals and ports they 
are intended to protect. Of course this defect 
will have to be remedied, so that these ports 
may be rendered impregnable by night as well as 
by day. 

Other important links in this chain of defences 
are the booms that have just been constructed to 
protect the entrances to the great harbours that 
would be the targets of a foe. As far back as 
the reign of the Edwards, ports that were then 
regarded as vulnerable were protected by a great 
iron chain drawn across the entrances to the 
harbours at night, being suspended from fortified 
towers on either bank. Many of these towers 
remain to this day as picturesque ruins. The 
people of Fowey, the little town on the Cornish 
coast that the novelist ‘Q.’ has made famous, have 
preserved some links of the old boom-thain that 


was once suspended from two toy-like forts built 
at the entrance to the harbour, one on each side, 
where soldiers were on the alert to raise the alarm 
in case of an attack. 

_ This old method of defence is now being revived ; 
but the booms are not merely chains, which any 
modern ship could break, but elaborately con- 
structed obstacles that render the harbours prac- 
tically impregnable. They have already been made 
for Sheerness, Portsmouth, Southampton, Portland, 
and Plymouth, and others are to be constructed 
for the old postal-packet port of Falmouth, and 
for Berehaven and Lough Swilly—the harbours 
that are considered by the defence authorities 
most open to attack. The character of these boom- 
defences differs. In some instances each boom 
consists of a net of interwoven cables, supported 
at the rear by gunboats manned and ready for 
action. At other ports the boom consists of a 
series of pontoons, made of hard and heavy timber 
bound together with strong wire cables, and on the 
sea-side offering an enemy’s ship a number of 
ugly steel spikes, like the bayonets of an army of 
soldiers, if it persists in seeking to force an 
entrance; and behind these pontoons will be a 
number of specially-fitted gunboats holding them 
in position and capable of teaching an enemy many 
lessons, which the guns of the neighbouring forts 
would assist in driving home. 

Add to this chain of defences the many ships 
of the ‘A’ division of the Fleet Reserve at Sheer- 
ness, Portsmouth, and Devonport, ready at forty 
hours’ notice to put to sea and teach a foe the 
good manners of staying at home until he receives 
an invitation to our shores. Lastly, there are the 
powerful ships that are stationed round our coasts 
—her Majesty’s ships Galatea at Hull, Mersey at 
Harwich, Australia at Southampton, Alerandra at 
Portland, Colossus at Holyhead, Rodney at Queens- 
ferry, Benbow at Greenock, Collingwood at Bantry, 
and Melampus at Kingstown. Besides these war- 
ships there are many smaller cruisers, satellites of 
the coastguard ships, and there are what are 
known as coastguard watch vessels at Walton 
Creek, Yantlett Creek, Stangate, East Swale, 
Cliffe Creek, and Roach River. All these vessels, 
and many others dotted up and down our coasts, 
serve as eyes to the Lords of the Admiralty at 
Whitehall. 

It can no longer be said that Great Britain is 
unprotected. The coast defences were never more 
complete or efficient. Right round our shores 
stretch these many defences, not isolated and 
therefore of little account, but forming a linked 
protection, with the telegraph or telephone at 
hand to respond at the naval headquarters in 
London to the slightest warning ; and from White- 
hall there, branch off private wires to the great 
arsenals of Portsmouth, Devonport, Chatham, and 
Sheerness. A few words from any point on the 
coast, be it an isolated coastguard. station or a 
lonely guardship, may in an hour or two have led 
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to orders of national import being flashed over 
sleeping towns and villages to the naval com- 
manders-in-chief at the coast, and before the out- 
side world knows of impending danger all the 
machinery of defence will be in readiness for any 
emergency. That this is no exaggeration those 
may judge who remember the hasty commission- 
ing of the Particular Service Squadron in January 
1896, when the German emperor’s ill-judged tele- 
gram to President Kruger set England ablaze 
with anger. Before even the Times announced 
the decision of the government to form this new 


squadron, ‘to do anything and go anywhere,’ as 
Mr Goschen explained, the telegraph instruments 
at Whitehall had been vigorously ticking, and 
unknown to the public the admirals at Chatham, 
Portsmouth, and Devonport had had their orders, 
By the time the world was awake the preparations 
for commissioning the ships had commenced, and 
in a few days a squadron of powerful modern 
vessels was fitted out and ready for any task. 
When the necessity arises no less promptly will 
the machinery of defence be again put to the 
test, possibly on a more extensive scale. 


JOHN 


HE life at the College of Leyden was 
the most curious that one could well 
conceive ; yet ere I had been there 
a week I had begun heartily to like 
it. The students were drawn from 
the four corners of Europe—Swedes, 

great men with shaggy beards and invincible 
courage ; neat-coated Germans; Dutchmen by the 
score; and not a few Frenchmen, who were the 
dandies of the place. We all gathered of a 
morning in the dusky lecture-hall, where hung 
the portraits of the great scholars of the past, 
and where in the cobwebbed rafters there abode 
such a weight of dust that a breeze coming 
through the high windows would stir it and 
make the place all but dark. Nor had I fault 
to find with the worthy professors, for I found 
soon that Master Sandvoort, though a miserly 
chur], had vast store of Latin, and would ex- 
pound the works of Cornelius Tacitus in a 
fashion which I could not sufficiently admire. 
His colleague, too, who was the best of good 
fellows in the seclusion of his house, in his 
lecture-room was dignified and severe in deport- 
ment, You never saw such a change in a man. 
I went on the first morning expecting to find 
little but buffoonery ; and lo! to my surprise, in 
walks my gentleman in a stately gown holding 
his head like an archduke’s; and when he began 
to speak it was with the gravest accents of pre- 
cision, And I roundly affirm that no man ever 
made more good matter come out of Plato. In 
truth, I got a great wealth of good scholarship 
and sound philosophy from my squire of bottle 
and pasty. 

I was not the only Scot in Leyden, as I soon 
discovered ; for forbye that I had letters to 
Master Peter Wishart, who taught philosophy in 
the college, there abode in the town Sir James 
Dalrymple, afterwards my Lord Stair, the great 
lawyer, and sometime a professor in my old 
college, whose nephew I had so cruelly beaten 
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CHAPTER XI.—I VISIT MASTER PETER WISHART. 


OF BARNS. 


He was a 
man of a grave deportment, somewhat bent with 
study, and with the look of exceeding weight on 
his face, which comes to one who has shared tlie 
counsel of princes. 


before I bade farewell to Glasgow. 


As I have said, forbye attending the two 
classes of Greek and Latin, I resorted to the 
lectures of Master Wishart, who hailed from Fife. 
He was well acquainted with my family, so what 
does he do but bid me to his house at Alphen 
one Saturday, in the front of March. For he did 
not abide in Leyden, never having loved the 
ways of a town, but in the little village of 
Alphen, some seven miles to the north-east. 

I accepted his bidding, for I had come there 
for no other cause than to meet and converse 
with men of learning and wisdom, so I bade 
Nicol have ready the two horses which I had 
bought at eleven o’clock in the forenoon. 

It was a clear mild day when we set out, with 
no trace of frost and but little cold. The roads 
were dry ‘underfoot, and the horses stepped 
merrily, for they were fresh from long living in- 
doors. The fields on either side were still bleak ; 
but the sowers were abroad, scattering the seeds 
of the future harvest. The waters that we passed 
were alive with wildfowl, who had wintered in 
the sea-marshes and were now coming up to 
breed among the flags and rushes of the inland 
lakes. The tender green was sprouting on the 
trees, the éarly lark sang above the furrows, and 
the whole earth was full of the earnest of 
spring. 

Alphen is a straggling line of houses by a 
canal. They are all well-sized and even with 
some pretension to gentility, with long gardens 
sloping to the water, and shady coverts of trees. 
Master Wishart’s stood in the extreme end, apart 
from the rest, low-built, with a doorway with 
stuccoed pilasters. It was a place very pleasant 


to look upon, and save for its flatness I could 
have found it in my heart to choose it for a 
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habitation. Master Wishart dwelt here since 
he had ever a passion for the growing of rare 
flowers, and could indulge it better here than in 
the town of Leyden. He was used to drive in 
every second day in his great coach, for he 
lectured but three times a week. 

In a handsome arbour, at the side of which 
flowered the winter-jasmine, and around the door 
of which—so mild was the day—some half-dozen 
men were sitting. 

I found my host, Master Wishart, a short, 
spare man, with a long face adorned with a well- 
trimmed beard. His eyes twinkled merrily when 
he spoke; and but for his great forehead no one 
might have guessed that he stood in the presence 
of one of the most noted of our schoolmen. 

He rose and greeted me heartily, bidding me 
all welcome to Alphen, saying that he loved to 
see the sight of a Scots face, for was he not an 
exile here like the Jews by the waters of 
Babylon? ‘This is Master John Burnet of Barns,’ 
said he, presenting me to a very grave and 
comely man some ten years my senior, ‘who has 
come all the way from Tweedside to drink at 
our Pierian spring. The other greeted me, 
looked kindly at me for a second, and then asked 
me some question of my family; and finding 
that a second cousin of his own on his mother’s 
side had once married one of our race, immedi- 
ately became very gracious and condescended to 
tell me his opinions of the land, which were 
none so good. He was, as I did not know till 
later, Sir William Crichtoun of Bourhope, that 
Sir William who in after times was slain in 
the rout at Cromdale when the forces of Buchan 
and Cannon were caught unawares on the hill- 
side. 

I had leisure now to look around me at the 
others, and a motley group they were. There 
was Quentin Markelboch, the famous physician of 
Leyden, who had been pointed out to me in the 
street some days before, a little round-bellied 
man with an eye of wondrous shrewdness. There 
was likewise Master Jardinius,, who had lectured 
on philosophy at one time in the college, but had 
now grown too old for aught save sitting in the 
sun and drinking Schiedam—which, as some said, 
was no great pity. But the one I most marked 
was a little, fiery-eyed nervous man, Pieter van 
Mieris by name, own cousin to the painter, and 
one who lived for nothing else than to fight 
abstruse metaphysical quarrels in defence of 
religion, which he believed to be in great peril 
from men of learning, and but for his exertions 
on its behalf to be unable to exist. It was he 
who first addressed me. 

‘I have heard that the true religion is 
wondrous pure in your land, Master Burnet, and 
that men yet worship God in simple fashion and 
believe in Him without subtleties. Is that so, 
may I beg of-you to tell me?’ 

‘Ay,’ I answered. ‘We folk in Scotland keep 


to our own ways, and like little to import aught 
foreign, be it heresy or strong ale.’ 

‘Then,’ said my inquisitor triumphantly, ‘you 
are not yet tainted with that most vile and per- 
nicious heresy of all, with which one Baruch 
Spinoza, of accursed memory, has tainted this 
land ?’ 

I had no time to answer, for just at this 
moment all thoughts of philosophy and _philo- 
sophers were banished from my mind by the 
sudden arrival of a new guest, no other than 
the worthy professor of Greek, Master Quellinus. 
-He greeted the rest with great joviality. ‘A 
good day to you, my masters, he cried, ‘and 
God send you the ease which you love. Here 
have I been bearing the heat and burden of the 
day, all in order that lazy folk should have carp 
to eat when they wish it. Gad, I am tired and 
wet and dirty, this last beyond expression. For 
heaven’s sake, Master Wishart, take me where I 
may clean myself? 

The host led the fisherman away, and soon he 
returned, spruce and smiling once more. He sat 
down heavily on a seat beside me. ‘Now, Master 
Burnet,’ says he, ‘you must not think it un- 
worthy of a learned Grecian to follow the sport 
of the angle, for did not the most famous of 
their writers praise it, not to speak of the 
example of the Apostles?’ 

I tried hard to think if this were true. 

‘Homer, at any rate,’ I urged, ‘had no great 
opinion of fish and their catchers; though that 
was the worse for Homer, for I am an angler 
myself and can understand your likings.’ 

‘Then I will have your hand on it, said he, 
‘and may Homer go to the devil. But Theocritus 
and Oppian, ay even Plato, mention it without 
disrespect, and does not Horace himself say 
“Piscemur”? Surely we have authority.’ 

But this was all the taste I had of my pre- 
ceptor’s conversation, for he had been walking 
all day in miry ways, and his limbs were tired ; 
nor was I surprised to see his head soon sink 
forward on his breast, and in a trice he was 
sleeping the sleep of the just and labouring man. 

And now we were joined by a new-comer, no 
less than Mistress Kate Wishart, as, pretty a lass 


as you will see in a day’s journey. She had been 


nurtured by her father amid an aroma of learn- 
ing; and truly, for a maid, she was wondrous 
learned, and would dispute and cite instances 
with a fine grace and a skill which astonished 
all. Her father brought me to her and presented 
me, which she acknowledged with a courtesy which 
became her mightily ; but I spoke not two words 
to her, for the old man led me away down one of 
the alleys among the trees, 

‘Kate ’ll look after thae auld dotterels,’ said 
he, speaking in the broadest Scots. ‘I brocht her 
out that 1 micht get a word wi’ ye my lane, for 
I’m fair deein’ for news frae the auld country. 
First of a’, how is Saunders Blackett at Peebles? 
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Him and me were aince weel acquant.’ And 
when I had told him he ran off into a string of 
inquiries about many folk whom I knew and 
whom he once had known, which I answered 
according to my ability. 

‘And now,’ he says, ‘I’ve bidden twa-three o’ 
the officers o’ the Scots brigade to supper the 
nicht, so ye’ll see some guid Scots physiogs after 
thae fosy Dutchmen. Ye’ll maybe ken some 0’ 
them.’ 

I thanked him for his consideration; and after 
I had answered his many questions we returned 
to the others, whom I found busily arguing some 
point in divinity, with Mistress Kate, very dis- 
gusted, in their midst. 


CHAPTER XII.—THE STORY OF A SUPPER-PARTY. 


Gere) first thought on entering the supper- 
room was one of amazement. The 
owner of the house, whom I had taken 
to be a man of simple tastes, here proved 
himself to be a very caliph for magnificence. 
Many choice paintings looked down at us from 
the sides, richly framed and fitting into recesses 
in the panelled walls. The floor was laid with 
bright-dyed rugs and carpets of Venetian stuff, 
and the chairs and couches were of finely-carved 
wood. The whole was lit with a long line of 
waxen candles in silver sconces, which disputed 
the sovereignty with the departing daylight. But 
the choicest sight was the table which was laden 
—nay, heaped—with rich dishes and rare meats ; 
while in the glass and metal flagons the wine 
danced and flamed. 

Those who had not been present in the garden 
were gathered at the lower end of the room, 
whither the master of the place betook himself 
to greet them. There were also some of the 
officers in the Scots regiment, at least of that 
portion of it which was then lying at Leyden. 
Their dress was sober compared with the rich- 
ness of such soldiery as I had seen in my own 
land, but against the attire of the citizens it was 
gaudiniess itself. 

I found myself sitting close to the head of the 
table on the right hand of my host, betwixt a 
portly Doctor of Laws and my worthy Master 
Quellinus. This latter was now all but recovered 
from his fatigue, having slept soundly in the 
arbour. He was in a high good-humour at the 
sight of the many varied dishes before him, and 
cried out their merits to me in a loud, excited 
tone which made my cheeks burn. 

I paid little heed, however, to Master Quel- 
linus’s conversation, or to that of my left-hand 
neighbour, whose mouth was too full for words. 
But I found great entertainment in watching 
the faces and listening to the speech of some of 
the other guests. The table was wide and the 


light dim, so that I had much ado to make ! 


I marked Mistress 
Kate, very daintily dressed, talking gaily to some 
one at her side, 
‘Well, to tell you the truth, my dear Mistress 
Kate, this land of yours is not very much to my 


out clearly those opposite me. 


liking. To be sure, a soldier is contented wherever 
his duty calls him; but there is no fighting to be 
done, and the sport is not what I have found 
elsewhere. I am in such a strict place that— 
Gad—I cannot have a game with a fat citizen 
without having to listen to a rigmarole of half- 
an-hour’s duration on the next morning. There 
is so much psalm-singing in the place that an 
honest gentleman can scarcely raise a merry song 
without having his voice stopped by half-a-dozen 
sour-faced knaves. ’Faith, I wish I were back in 
my own land, where there is some work for a 
cavalier. There is but one thing that I should 
except,’ and he bowed low to his neighbour, ‘the 
women, who are as beautiful as the menfolk are 
hideous. Though in truth I believe that the 
most lovely of them all is a countrywoman of 
my own;’ and again he made her a_ fine 
bow. 

The voice and the tone were strangely familiar, 
but for the life of me I could not give them a 
name. I could only note that the man was a big, 
squarely-made fellow, and that he seemed to be 
in a mind to make love to his host’s daughter. 
She made some blushing reply to his compli- 
ments, and then, as luck would have it, a servant 
set a light between us, and the faces of both were 
revealed clearly to me. 

I sat bolt upright in my chair with sheer as- 
tonishment, for there, dressed in the habiliments 
of the Scots regiment, and bearing himself with 
all his old braggadocio, sat my cousin Gilbert. 

Then I remembered how I had heard that he 
had gone abroad to some foreign service, partly to 
escape the consequences of some scrapes into which 
he had fallen, partly to get rid of his many debts. 
And here he was, coming to the one place in 
Europe to which I had chosen to go, and meeting 
me at the one table which I had chosen to fre- 
quent. In that moment I felt as if the man before 
me were bound up in some sinister way with my 
own life. 

Almost at the same instant he turned his eyes 
upon me, and we stared in each other's face. I 
saw him start, bend his head towards his com- 
panion, and ask some question. I judged it to be 
some query about my name and doings, for the 
next moment he looked over to me and accosted 
me with a great semblance of hilarity. 

‘What,’ he cries, ‘do I see my cousin John? I 
had not dared to hope for such a welcome meect- 
ing. How came you here?’ And he asked me a 
string of questions, 

I answered shortly and with no great cordiality, 
for I still remembered the doings in Tweeddale, 
and my heart was still sore in the matter of my 
father’s death. Forbye this, Gilbert spoke with 
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not a little covert scorn in his tone, which I, who 
knew his ways well, was not slow to detect. It 
nettled me to think that I was once more to be 
made to endure the pleasantries of my cousin. 

‘And how goes all in Tweeddale, my dear 
cousin?’ said he. ‘I condole with you on your 
father’s death. Ah! he was a good man indeed, 
and there are few like him nowadays. And how 
does Tam Todd, my friend, who has such a thick 
skull and merciless arm? And oh, I forgot! Pray 
forgive my neglect. How is fair Mistress Mar- 
jory, the coy maid who would have none of my 
courtesies 7” 

The amazing impudence of the fellow staggered 
me. It almost passed belief that he should speak 
thus of my father, whose death had lain so heavily 
at his door. This I might have pardoned; but 
that at a public table he should talk thus of my 
love irritated me beyond measure. I acted as I 
do always when thus angered—I gave him a 
short answer and fell into a state of moody dis- 
quietude. 

Meanwhile my cousin, with all the gallantry in 
the world, kept whispering his flatteries into the 
pretty ears of Mistress Kate. 

As I sat and watched these twain I had no 
eyes for any other. The very sight of Gilbert 
brought back to me all my boyhood in Tweedside, 
and a crowd of memcries came surging in upon 
me. I fancied, too, that there was something of 
Marjory in the little graceful head at my cousin’s 
elbow, and the musical, quick speech. I felt 
wretchedly jealous of him, God knows why ; for 
the sight of him revived any old fragments which 
had long lain lurking in the corners of my mind ; 
and as he chatted gaily to the girl at his side, 
I had mind of that evening at Barns when I, just 
returned from Glasgow College, first felt the joy 
of possession. I sat and moodily sipped my wine. 
Why had I ever left my own land, and suffered 
my lady to be exposed to manifold perils? For 
with the first dawnings of jealousy and anger came 
a gnawing anxiety. I had never felt such a sick- 
ness for home before, and I cursed the man who 
had come to ruin my peace of mind. Yet my 
feeling toward my cousin was not that of hatred ; 
indeed, I could not refrain from a certain pity 
for the man, for I discerned in him much noble 
quality ; and was he not of our own blood ? 

‘Come now,’ I heard Mistress Kate simper, ‘I 
do not believe that tale of any one, and above 
all of him, for a soberer does not live. Fie, fie, 
Master Gilbert, I took you for a more generous 
man !’ 

‘On my faith, my dear, it is true, replied my 
cousin. ‘For all his docile looks he is as fond of 
a game as the rest of us.’ 

Now I guessed that my cousin had been tra- 
ducing me to the fair Kate, and I grew not a 
little hot. But his next word changed my heat 
into fierce anger; for my cousin continued : 

‘What saith the Latin poet?’—and he quoted a 


couplet from Martial—a jest at the usual amuse- 
ments of the seemingly-decent man. 

I know not where he had got hold of it, for he 
was no scholar; but it was full of the exceeding 
grossness which is scarcely to be found outside 
that poet. He thought, I could guess, that the 
girl understood no Latin ; but, as I knew, she had 
a special proficiency in that tongue. She under- 
stood the jest only too well. A deep blush grew 
over her face from her delicate throat to the very 
borders of her hair. "Twas just in such a way 
that Marjory had looked when I first told her my 
love. “Twas in such a fashion she had bade me 
farewell. The thought of her raised a great storm 
of passion in my heart against any one who would 
dare thus to put a woman to shame, I strove 
hard to curb it, but I felt with each second that 
it would overmaster me. 

‘Well, John, what think you of my Latinity ?’ 
asked my cousin from over the table. 

‘I think —I think,’ I cried, ‘that you are a 
mean, scurrilous fellow, a paillard, a hound. ’Fore 
God, Gilbert, I will make you smart for this ;’ and 
ere I well knew what I did I had seized my glass 
and hurled it at his head, 

It struck him on the cheek, scratching the skin, 
but doing little hurt. 

In a trice he was on his feet, with his hand 
at his*sword. One-half the table rose and stared 
at the two of us, while Master Wishart left the 
head and came rushing to the back of my chair. 
As for myself, I felt such desperate shame at my 
conduct that I knew not what to do, I had now 
made a fool of myself in downright earnest. I 
felt my cheek tingling and flaming; but I could 
do nought but look before me. 

Then my cousin did a thing which gave him 
great honour and completed my shame; for, 
bridling his anger, as I saw, with a mighty effort, 
he said calmly, though his arms were quivering 
with excitement : 

‘I would ask you to be more careful in your 
use of glasses. See, yours has flown right over to 
me and played havoc with my cheek. Faith, it 
is no light duty to sup opposite you, mon amt. 
But indeed, gentlemen’—and he bowed to the 
company—‘’twas but an unfortunate mischance.’ 

At this all sat down again, and scarce five 
minutes after Gilbert rose to leave, and with him 
the other gentlemen of his regiment. Master 
Wishart bade him sit down again, for the night 
was yet young, but my cousin would not be per- 
suaded. He nodded carelessly to me, kissed his 
hand to pretty Mistress Kate, and swaggered out, 

I sat dazed and meditative. I was raw to many 
things, but I knew well that Gilbert was not the 
man to sit down under such an affront. He had 
shielded me for his own reasons, of which I 
guessed that family pride was not the least; but 
he would seek a meeting with all despatch. And 
in truth I was not averse to it, for I had many 
accounts to settle with my dear cousin. I fell to 
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thinking about the details of the matter. In all 
likelihood he would come on the Monday, for the 
Sabbath was a day of too strict propriety in this 
land, as in my own, to allow of the settling of 
any such business. Well, come when he might, I 
should be ready; and I rose from the table, for 
the sooner I was back in Leyden the better. 


I took farewell of my host, and he conld not 
refrain from whispering in my ear at parting, 
‘Jock, Jock, my man, you’ve made a bonny niess 
o’t. Ye’ll hae to fecht for it, and see ye dae’t 
weel.’ 

Nicol was waiting at the gate with the horses, 
and together we turned on our homeward way. 


A TRANSVAAL 


N the extreme north-easterly corner 
of the Transvaal lies one of the 
least-known portions of South 
Africa—a spot so unlike the rest 
of the Republic that the few 
travellers who strike it invari- 

ably grow enthusiastic over its charms. Nature 

has done its best to preserve intact from the 
invasion of the white man the solitudes of this 
verdant district. It is difficult of access, the 
roads being mere ox-tracks that the first rain of 
summer effaces altogether or ploughs into the 
bed of a torrent. Deadly malaria lurks in the 
valleys and along the banks of the Limpopo, 
that forms its northern boundary; the tsetse- 
fly kills off the horses of the traveller, whom 
the natives are not eager to befriend or assist— 
for the late chief, Magato, inoculated his subjects 
with a virus of suspicion which renders them 
proof against the overtures of the concession- 
hunting gold-prospector, in whom they see only 

a dangerous and subtle enemy of the country. 
Although under the protection of the Trans- 

vaal government, the natives of this district are 

practically as independent as in the days before 
the voortrekker had been seen. They have 
never been conquered by the Boers, and the 
independence of the nation has been solidified 
by the late chief, Magato, as diplomatic and able 
a monarch as ever occupied a king’s kraal. It 
has passed into history how he defied the Boer 
commandant, the redoubtable General Joubert, 
when he was sent to collect arrears of hut-tax. 
‘You are not Paul Kruger,’ he said; ‘you are 
only his servant. If he wants to talk to me, let 
your master come himself ;’ and «the hut-tax has 
remained uncollected to this day, for the Boers 
have always shirked an encounter with the Maga- 
tese, whom they consider impregnable in their 
native fastnesses. Thus it comes that Magato’s 
country has lain in undisturbed _ serenity, 
known perhaps to not more than a couple of 
hundred white men, including a handful of 
traders and recluses who, like the voyagers to 
the islands of the Lotos-eaters, have fallen under 
the peculiar spell of this delightful earthly 
paradise. Having by some strange fortune sur- 
vived its climatic dangers, they live lives of 
languid indolence, well content to forswear the 
overrated charms of civilisation for the: leisured 
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ease of this primitive existence. Among them 
are men of good birth and education, who have 
tasted the supposititious sweets of the advanced 
intellectual culture of the older world, yet choose 
to remain in this land of black skins and sunny 
skies, where a strange white face appears with 
the erratic and transient uncertainty of a meteor, 
and the faint echoes of the surge of the cities 
are borne by a tardy newspaper or a rarer letter 
at intervals reckoned by moons. 

Of the circumstances that led these dwellers in 
the solitudes to forego their share of the heritage 


of the ages many strange stories might be 
written; but it would be easier to raise the 


hidden gold that is said to abound in the 
country than to extract the story of their past 
from some of these hermits. One or two have 
taken to the life as the outcome of a spirit of 
true philosophy or in disgust at the world for 
which they were originally intended. Others 
strayed thither after aimless wandering over tlie 
Continent, and settled down to the full enjoy- 
ment of a life of peaceful rest that amply com- 
pensates for the trials of bygone years. A few, 
attracted by the possibilities of speedily acquiring 
wealth by supplying the wants of the natives, 
have opened stores by the pleasure and will of 
the paramount chief—without which no white 
man can occupy land. Having made money in 
the course of years, they are now unable to shake 
off the habits and tastes that time has engrafted ; 
so they remain, lords of as much of the earth 
as they wish to possess, having unconsciously 
learned that true happiness consists in content- 
ment. It is perhaps impossible to convey to one 
who has not felt the strange spell of this sub- 
tropical climate any idea of its peculiar potency. 
A land where summer and winter are only dis- 
tinguishable by greater heat and fewer cool breezes ; 
by a period of heat and heavy rains, and fol- 
lowed by one of cool nights and brilliant days ; 
a land where everything that the soil can pro- . 
duce has only to be planted and left to itself; 
where the orange, grape, pine, banana, and tomato 
grow wild, and increase under cultivation in a 
ratio that results in wicked waste, for the nearest 
market is as accessible as the north pole. 

Such labour as may be required costs but the 
price of the least valued article in the store; but 
the native pays his employer in English gold for 
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the axe or spade with which he performs his 
labour. In a country where the necessities of life 
are obtainable with the minimum of effort it is 
not surprising to find the white inhabitants the 
victims of a mental and physical indolence hard 
for one fresh from scenes of activity to appreciate. 
It is difficult to realise the frame of mind of 
such a one who, though ardently curious to see 
the electric light, of which he has only read, shirks 
the three hundred mile journey to Johannesburg 
because it will interrupt his daily habits. There 
are educated white men residing among_ these 
Spelonkin solitudes to whom the wonders of the 
city of the Rand are as strange as to the Kaffir 
who visits it for the first time. One member of a 
historical Scottish family has never yet set eyes 
on a bicycle, and knows only of the South 
African railways by report. Yet it is not want 
of means or leisure that prevents him gratifying 
his sight by a glimpse of the progress that has taken 
place in the world since the far-off days when he 
settled down in his mountain home. He owns 
the finest ‘salted’ horses in the country, a ‘spider’ 
of the best American make, and sufficient oxen to 
carry his possessions to Capetown. But desire is 
dead ; the spirit of lethargy has taken possession 
of him, and he is content to hear of these wonders 
from the far-off South while he lounges on his 
shady veranda, smokes his home-grown tobacco, 
and sips the coffee raised for him by the Kaffirs 
who reside upon his farm in a condition of easy 
vassalage. 

It may not be the highest form of either 
physical or mental existence, but its votaries 
appear to have attained as near to Nirvana as is 
possible for a European. Nor is it surprising 
that an unambitious nature should fail to see 
anything ignoble in seizing the chance to escape 
the toil and moil inseparable from the struggle 
for existence, and spend his days amid surround- 
ings that have much to please and gratify cer- 
tain temperaments. Perpetual sunshine, with no 
necessity for physical effort, has at all times 
produced a race of potential Lotos-eaters. Here— 
in the drowsy calm of this lovely mountain 
region, where every prospect pleases, where a 


man may live the natural life in its most 
engaging simplicity, its occasional ruggedness 


ameliorated by many aids to civilised luxury— 
it would be unreasonable to expect aught else 
than a sluggish effort to avoid irksome exertion. 

Even the task of money-making calls for no 
more energy than is requisite to take down from 
the shelf the wire or blanket required by the 
Kaffir customer, and once a year to go for 
a fresh consignment of stock to Pretoria or 
Johannesburg. It is more than likely, though, 
that the task will be entrusted to an agent, 
and personal effort spared by the payment of a 
commission. A _ well - regulated and _ rigorous 
monopoly assures profits such as would excite 
the surprise or scepticism of the trader in less- 


favoured regions, and the acquisition of more 
than a competency is as inevitable as the budding 
of the peach-tree in spring. Set off against this 
the fewness of the traders’ wants, clothing of 
the lightest and cheapest material, furniture 
sufficient to make the veranda the daily lounge 
and the bedroom a protection from the heat, 
and everything beyond is superfluous lumber. 
Does he wish to cultivate the land? He can 
have as many acres as he can sow for the asking 
—ay, even for the taking ; land that has only to 
be scratched to yield the best that the soil can 
anywhere produce. His oxen graze over miles of 
rich veld, and his gun can always supply game 
that can be shot from the stoep of the house. 
He is practically monarch of all he surveys, 
free from the vexatious restrictions of ‘law and 
order’ so long as he keeps peace with the 
chief and does not offend his white neighbours 
by any breach of the lex non scripta of the 
scant but prosperous community. 

Only one piece of alloy enters into the mass 
of his pleasures. It sometimes happens that 
accident or illness beyond alleviation by the 
family medicine-chest calls for professional aid, 
and it may be that much suffering is endured 
ere a doctor can be fetched from the nearest 
but distant dorp. But this does not arouse any 
desire+to be within closer touch of civilisation. 
It only enforces the necessity for the maintenance 
of friendly relations with neighbours ; for no one 
can be independent of each other’s assistance. 

A contemptuous attitude towards the ways of 
towns is characteristic of all these dwellers in 
the solitudes; and if one of them can be spurred 
up to the degree of energy necessary for con- 
versation, there is no subject on which he grows 
so eloquently dogmatic as the superiority of 
barbarism—as he loves to call his life—over 
civilisation. But with the inconsistency of the 
faddist, his conduct is often a standing con- 
tradiction to his theories. It is rarely that. he 
can throw off the old Adam sufficiently to be 
superior to the attractions of choice bits of 
furniture or gaudy apparel for his dusky women- 
folk. 

If there is no piano, there will be an American 
organ that awaits the manipulation of the stray 
visitor. Nor is literature overlooked. The English 
magazines find their way here in belated bundles, 
and one old hermit has received and read a North 
Scottish weekly for twenty-five years. One of the 
best collections of material for a South African 
historian is on the book-shelves of an old 
elephant-hunter who has not seen a town of 
five hundred inhabitants for more than a quarter 
of a century. The majority of these recluses are 
of Scottish origin. The German element is also 
represented ; but the Englishman does not take 
so kindly to a life of consistent isolation. Every 
two or three years he pays a visit to the Rand ; 
and one actually journeyed to England, but he 
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has lost caste and prestige in the eyes of his 
neighbours in consequence. They said he had 
brought back notions that would unfit him for 
the solitary life; and their prophecy is being 
fulfilled, for, when the chief recently gave a new- 
comer leave to settle within twenty miles of his 
place, he showed no resentment, and lent only a 
languid assent to the protest of the other resi- 
dents, who see the possibility of their being 
crowded out by a few more white settlers. 
Monotonous though the life may appear, it is 
not without distractions that would appeal to the 
most gregarious. Game is abundant, from the 
pretty springbok to the lordly koodoo and 
occasional lion and giraffe. The arrival of a 
party of visitors now and then gives excuse for 
a gathering of the neighbours and a relapse into 
the habits of effete civilisation in the shape of 
much superfluous eating and drinking. In the 
intervals life is made up of a succession of those 
minor trifles that prove as all-absorbing to those 
they concern as they are uninteresting to out- 
siders, It may be that a petty chief, or, more 


serious still, a chief’s wife, has to be mollified 
for the depredations of the settler’s cattle in her 
mealie patch; or a party is arranged to shoot 
down the baboons that have grown too numerous 
for the welfare of crops. Thrice a year the 
traders hold a conference for mutual trade pro- 
tection, which often results in a visit to the chief 
to forestall some projected opposition or trade 
rivalry. Permission to trade in Magato’s country 
is not easily obtained, and those in possession of 
the monopoly spare no pains to preserve it in- 
tact. It is to them that the country owes its 
evil reputation as a fever haunt, and these stories 
have done as much as the opposition of the 
chiefs to keep out settlers and gold-seekers. The 
Boers long since gave up all attempts to combat 
the native hostility ; and there is every reason for 
believing that this favoured corner of the Trans- 
vaal will long remain the blest retreat of its 
inhabitants, and the one spot in older South 
Africa where the pristine conditions of native 
life will remain undisturbed by the advance of 
civilisation. 


A PASSAGE-AT-ARMS. 
By W. E. CULE. 


HE man from Africa did not think 
much of the Professor, From his 
place at little Mrs Arran’s right 
hand he sometimes included the 
scientist in a casual glance, in which 
supreme self-satisfaction was slightly 

tinged with contempt, but that was all. As the 
lion of the evening he could not afford to waste 
thought upon that quiet, gray, middle-aged man 
who had so very little to say. 

With the Professor it was otherwise. He looked 
at the stranger more than once with curious if 
rather absent eyes, and at last made a remark: ‘I 
seem to know the face.’ 

‘Do you?’ asked his friend Barrington, who 
overheard. ‘Where have you seen it before ?’ 

Professor Herne could not remember. He felt 
sure that he had seen those dark, strongly-marked 
features before ; but he could not make the recol- 
lection clear. So, after a moment or two, he shook 
his head doubtfully and turned once more to 
his plate. 

The man from Africa owned a loud and some- 
what penetrating voice. He had been successful at 
Johannesburg, and possessed a large and seasonable 
selection of stories. Anecdotes of Rand life had far 
less interest for the Professor than the pebble inscrip- 
tions of prehistoric man; but he could not help 
observing that the new-comer was monopolising the 
attention, not only of the other visitors, but of the 
hostess herself. Somehow the knowledge depressed 
him, and he bent a little lower over his plate. 


‘I almost wish,’ he said softly, ‘that I had not 
gone away.’ 

‘Eh?’ cried Doctor Barrington. 
were not disappointed, were you ?’ 

‘Oh no,’ was the reply. ‘As a geological expedi- 
tion ours was entirely successful. I was thinking 
of something else—a private matter.’ 

The doctor nodded and was satisfied, while the 
Professor mentally resolved to keep a better guard 
upon his tongue. It is perhaps permissible for a 
gentleman eminent in the ‘ologies’ to utter occa- 
sionally a few unconscious words aloud ; but it is 
just as well that such words should be scientific 
terms, and altogether unconnected with matters of 
the heart. 

‘By the way,’ said Barrington. a moment later, 
‘our new friend has some good stories ; but he does 
not tell all. If some reports be true he is not 
exactly the hero our hostess seems to believe him.’ 

‘Indeed ?’ was the low remark. 

‘No. Herries, of the Rifle Police, has heard 
something of him. He is home on leave, and I met 
him in town last week. According to his account, 
our friend here got into trouble, more than once, 
through his queer method of managing certain 
obstinate blacks. He did not stop short of? 

Only the Professor heard the final words; and 
when he heard them his eyes seemed to harden 
peculiarly, and he gave another glance towards 
the head of the table. 

‘Ah!’ he said. ‘Is that so? By-the-by, what 
is his name? I have forgetten,’ 


‘Why? You 
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‘I believe he 


We shall 


‘Rugman,’ replied the doctor. 
intends to settle down at Hexminster. 
be little the better for him.’ 

‘Very little,’ was the Professor’s unusually deci- 
sive answer; and when it was spoken he fell into 
a train of thought from which his companion’s 
remarks could not easily rouse him. 

He saw the pleasant face of Mrs Arran turned 
constantly to that heavy, loud-voiced stranger with 
an interest and admiration which could not be 
denied. He had learned to appreciate that look 
himself, and had used many little arts to evoke it, 
succeeding so often that he had almost begun to 
regard it as a possession of his own. He had also 
learned to regard the seat at the head of the table, 
nearest to the charming little widow, as his own 
place. 

Then the long vacation had taken him away 
on an important geological expedition to Iceland, 
during which his eyes had been partially opened 
to the value of those things which he had left so 
lightly. He had returned much more gladly than 
he had set out, dimly acknowledging now that Mrs 
Arran’s face had more attraction for him than all 
the mysteries of the Tertiary formation. In short, 
he had returned with a large number of valuable 
fossils, a larger number of rosy hopes, and a still 
larger number of dreams, to his learned duties at 
the university and to Mrs Arran. 

But during his absence the state of affairs had 
changed. The man from Africa had arrived at the 
old cathedral city on a visit to a friend, and had 
created something of a ripple upon those quiet 
waters. He had gained an entrance into that select 
circle which made Mrs Arran’s table its favoured 
place of mecting, and had even won his way to the 
seat of honour. Alas for the Professor! There 
were whispers already abroad which people had 
never thought of uttering in connection with him- 
self, for his homage had been too quiet, too obscure, 
too entirely modest, to be observed of the public 
eye. He had been supplanted, and the allegiance 
of the gentle, sweet-faced little woman at the head 
of the table had been given to another. 

So he pondered, sitting almost in silence until 
the gentlemen moved to the drawing-room. There 
he found a nook where he was farthest from the 
sound of the strong and overwhelming voice of his 
supplanter, and sat down. 

Presently he was aroused by a touch upon the 
sleeve. A rather delicate-looking boy of twelve 
had approached him unnoticed. 

‘Why, Jack, said the Professor, ‘I did not see 
you. How are you?’ 

Master Jack Arran shook hands, replied to the 
inquiry, and took his seat upon the arm of the chair. 

‘I’m glad you are back, sir,’ he said heartily. 

‘Indeed ! Thank you,’ was the Professor’s reply. 

‘Did you get any fossils, sir? You know you 
promised me some.’ 

The geologist smiled. ‘ Perhaps,’ he said. 
shall come to my rooms to-morrow and see.’ 


‘You 


‘You’re awfully kind, said Jack gratefully. 
‘Not like that man over there. He’s quite a cad, 
I think.’ 

‘Hem!’ said the Professor warningly. 
do you mean ?’ 

‘That Mr Rugman. He’s from Africa, and he’s 
never even shot a rhinoceros! He can only talk 
about Boers, and banks, and stocks, and shares; 
and he’ll hardly talk to me at all? 

The listener smiled. Jack continued, still in a 
slightly indignant tone : 

‘You know, sir, you advised mamma not to send 
me away to school till I am fourteen. Well, Mr 
Rugman has been talking so much to her about 
it that I believe she has almost changed her 
mind.’ 

The Professor took off his eyeglasses and rubbed 
them with his handkerchief —an infallible sign 
that he was troubled. But Jack continued, con- 
fidentially: ~ 

‘I wish you’d speak to her again, sir. 
do anything you say.’ 

Artful Jack! The Professor flushed, and pro- 
mised that he would think about it. It was a blow 
to him that Mrs Arran had been so easily shaken 
in her resolves, and a long-dormant battle-spirit 
was beginning to move within. 

‘He’s been talking about schools,’ pursued Master 
Jack. * ‘He says that I ought to go to his old school 
—Castlebridge.’ 

‘Eh? Where?’ exclaimed the Professor. And 
his start was so sudden that Jack almost tumbled 
from his perch. 

‘Castlebridge,’ replied the boy. ‘He says he was 
captain there once, and no end of other things. 
Oh, there’s Doctor Barrington calling me! Ill 
be back directly, sir.’ 

The Professor sat back in his chair. He rubbed 
his eyeglasses once more, and then, glancing across 
the room, took a long, stern look at the face of the 
man from Africa. It was a gaze of sudden remem- 
brance. 

Mr Rugman stood with his hand upon the back 
of Mrs Arran’s seat. There was self-confidence and 
satisfaction in his very attitude, and the lady’s face 
was turned to his with that look which the Professor 
knew so well. It was a popular supposition, he 
knew, that most women admire masterly men, and 
Mr Rugman’s appearance was decidedly masterly. 
Yet he thought of what Barrington had said, and the 
reflection connected itself curiously with a long-past 
experience in his own life. Then his face darkened. 
It was a good and pleasant face, and few lad seen 
it under a cloud. 

‘She does not know,’ he murmured. ‘If she 
only knew! Yet all is fair in war—and in—— 
Hem !’ 

Mrs Arran and the man from Africa were still 
speaking of Master Jack. The widow was framing 
certain faint objections. 

‘He is so very delicate, she said. 

‘School would be just the thing, then, was the 


‘Whom 


She will 
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confident assurance. ‘Athletic exercises—regular 
life—plain, good food—just the thing !’ 

‘But boys are so very rough, are they not?’ was 
the next suggestion. 

‘Some,’ admitted Mr Rugman. ‘Such stories 
are greatly exaggerated. Elder boys in our great 
schools feel their responsibilities. When I was 
captain of the clubs at Castlebridge I was very 
careful’ 

‘Ah,’ sighed Mrs Arran, ‘I should feel so safe if 
Jack could only find a friend such as you must 
have been to the little ones at your school !’ 

Mr Rugman smiled contentedly. ‘H’m,’ he 
said with modesty. ‘There are many boys quite 
as kind to the youngsters as I was’ 

He paused, for a sudden hush had fallen upon 
a large group sitting near them. And at that 
moment another voice began, clearly, decisively ; 

‘When I was junior master at a public school’ 

His words had been spoken to be heard by all. 
Mrs Arran looked up to listen, and Mr Rugman 
turned to see who had interrupted him. 

It was the Professor. He had left his corner to 
join the large group near Mrs Arran. Somehow 
the same subject had drifted into the discussion 
here also, and comments lad been made upon 
an episode in public-school life recently reported 
in the newspapers. The Professor had listened 


patiently for a while, possibly closing his ears to 
the strong voice of Mr Rugman close by. 


Then, in 
answer toa request of Doctor Barrington’s, he had 
commenced to speak. 

‘When I was junior master at a public school,’ 
he repeated, ‘an incident occurred which seems to 
bear upon this question. It was a decidedly un- 
pleasant case’ 

‘Everybody was listening now, for the Professor 
had been known to tell a story well. Mrs Arran 
waited with awakened curiosity, but the man from 
Africa looked on with a superior and indulgent 
smile. Nothing told him that a battle-royal had 
commenced ; no one warned him that this quiet, 
reserved-looking student was an old-time fighter 
who had not yet lost all his ancient skill. 

‘There was a boy in the school whom we may 
call Smith, resumed.the Professor, apparently un- 
conscious of the general interest. ‘He was in the 
sixth form, tall, strong, and athletic, a leader in all 
sports, and over eighteen years of age. There was 
another boy whom I will call Brown. He was a 
little fellow of twelve, quick and clever, but delicate 
and shy. He was remarkably good at recitation.’ 

During the last few words the story-teller had 
glanced casually at Master Jack, who was now 
standing beside his mother’s chair. Mrs Arran saw 
the glance, and laid her hand upon the boy’s arm. 
She also wondered at the strange hardness which 
seemed to underlie the Professor’s slow, smoothly- 
spoken words. It brought to her mind the old 
simile of the hand of steel in a glove of velvet. 
She listened more closely then. 

‘This Smith, continued the Professor, ‘was a 


very eccentric fellow, and remarkably fond of 
amusement. His amusement consisted in torment- 
ing his young schoolfellow Brown, and some of 
his methods were as unique as effectual. He did 
not stop short of —the Professor paused to give 
another glance around; then he concluded the 
sentence—‘ red-hot iron !’ 

Some one gave a little exclamation, It might 
have been Doctor Barrington. It could not have 
been the man from Africa, for he was gazing blankly 
at the Professor's face, The superior and slightly 
indulgent look had vanished some seconds before. 

‘Smith, the story went on, ‘would heat a poker 
in the class-room fire. Then he would follow Brown 
around the playground, penning him up at last in 
a corner between two walls. There, holding the 
poker well advanced, he would compel the boy to 
recite, with suitable gestures, long passages from 
Shakespeare. If he proved obstinate the poker 
was moved forward, and he always gave in, As 
I have said, he was a shy and delicate boy of 
twelve.’ 

The Professor paused again. Doctor Barrington 
muttered something in his beard, and Mr Rugman 
seemed to be listening with suspended breath, 
Mrs Arran had drawn Jack closer to her side, 
and several people noticed that the little widow 
was pale with anger. 

‘It went on for a long time,’ the Professor said 
soberly. ‘Little Brown never said a word at home, 
though he spent all his holidays, all his leisure 
time, in getting his Shakespeare by heart. His 
condition of mind may be easily imagined. There 
was no humour in it for him. One day it came to 
anend. It appears that he had recited all that he 
knew, and was still ordered to go on. It may be 
that he pressed forward—it may be that the poker 
was advanced a little too far. It is probable that 
he was desperate—it is probable that the brute who 
tortured him was reckless. There was a shout, a 
sudden scream. » The iron, fresh from the fire, had 
touched his cheek !’ 

The speaker's voice had been raised a little to- 
wards the end. It was very stern, and vibrated 
strangely, while there was a spark in his quiet eyes 
which few had seen there before. Doctor Barring- 
ton spoke again, so shortly, so abruptly, that no 
one thought well to notice. Mr Rugman stood 
silent, leaning forward; and Mrs Arran, sitting 
with her lips parted and her eyes ablaze, looked 
the very incarnation of outraged tenderness and 
indignation. 

‘A nasty incident,’ said one after a long pause. . 
‘Of course the brute was expelled ?’ 

‘He left at the end of the term,’ replied the 
Professor. 

‘You called him Smith,’ cried Barrington. ‘ Have 
you forgotten his name, the unspeakable bully ?’ 

‘No, said the Professor slowly, ‘1 have not 
forgotten his name.’ 

He looked up once more. His eyes passed round 
the circle, resting for a moment upon Mrs Arran’s 
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face, clouded and angry still, and then moving to 
another face behind her chair. 

That was a critical moment, the last of the 
passage-at-arms. The bold eyes of the man from 
Africa did not fall at first, though the florid face 
had paled, and the strong hands gripped the chair- 
rail convulsively. But the Professor’s look was 
cold, unflinching, threatening. He could not go 
further with his story; but his eyes did not say 
that, for he was waging this battle for all that he 
loved, those hopes and dreams which were already 
more to him than all the fossils of all the ages, 
And he won ! 

The man from Africa bent to whisper a word in 
the widow’s ear. ‘She was surprised, but had no 
opportunity to say so, ‘There was a movement of 
the door-curtains, a heavy but hasty step in the 
corridor, Mr Rugman had deserted the company 
without even saying ‘Good-night. 

‘I have not forgotten the name,’ repeated the 
Professor calmly. ‘But it would serve no purpose 
to mention it now ;’ and he surveyed the circle 
with that benign smile which his friends knew so 
well. 

Some time later our geologist, drawing on_ his 
gloves in the hall, was joined by a small boy, 
jubilant and eager. 

‘Oh, he cried, ‘I’m glad you told that story, 
sir! Mamma heard every word of it, 

‘Jack,’ said Professor Herne, ‘you ought to be 
asleep.’ 

‘I’m going, replied Jack. ‘But have you any 
more tales like that? Because if Mr Rugman 
comes and talks again to-morrow’ 


? 


The Professor smiled, and gently pinched the 
boy’s ear. ‘Don’t worry,’ he said. ‘It is not likely 
that he will come to-morrow !’ 

Mrs Arran, descending the stairs behind, saw 
the action and the smile. Perhaps she heard the 
words too, or it may be that she had already 
guessed the trath. It is my suspicion that she 
had never really wavered in her loyalty to the 
Professor, but liad wisely used the visit of Mr 
Rugman as a means of bringing her too-forgetful 
scientist more certainly to her side. If this 
suspicion be correct, it must be said that she had 
succeeded admirably, and had gained more than 
her point. Had she not seen her hero fight like 
a Paladin, and emerge from battle a conqueror? 
Had she not caught a glimpse of his heart, hidden 
so long bencath fossiliferous clay beds and layers of 
old red sandstone? Had she not, above all, seen 
something of its true tenderness, its warmth, its 
stern contempt for that which was small and brutal 
and cowardly? Yes, she too was a conqueror! 

So the clasp of her hand was warmer than ever 
before, and though her sentences were few her face 
was eloquent, ‘The charming Mrs Arran had a 
speaking method of her own, and the man who 
listened was satisfied indeed. 

When the door had closed behind him he stood 
for a while upon the middle step, looking absently 
up the lighted close and struggling with the button 
of his glove. It was a troublesome button and 
required some management, so it is quite possible 
that his last remark referred to his successful 
struggle with it. The words were uttered just as 
he descended the lowest step of all: ‘ Victory,’ he 
said softly, ‘ victory !’ 


RATTLES 
EDICINES are frequently extracted 


from unexpected sources, and lini- 

ments from ingredients that would 

puzzle the most intelligent to 

discover how their efficacy became 

known. Perhaps the benefits de- 
rived from some of the medicines in use at the 
present time are as much delusions as the cures 
ascribed by Chinese physicians to the frightful 
decoctions they compound, and the relief credited 
to a proportion of the liniments may be due in a 
great measure to tle vigorous rubbing-in that plays 
an important part in the treatment. Like all else 
in this world, the popularity of medicines undergoes 
many changes, and their worth may be frequently 
estimated by the length of time they have remained 
in the public service. Judged by this standard, 
rattlesnake oil has some claim to consideration, for 
it has been looked upon for over a century by a 
not inconsiderable number of people as a sovereign 
remedy for many ailments, and to-day more rattle- 


AKE OIL 


snake oil is rendered in the state of Pennsylvania in 
the farming communities, especially in the German 
farming communities, than has ever been. Inter- 
nally it is taken as a remedy for hydrophobia, or 
rather as a preventive, if taken immediately after 
the bite and before symptoms of hydrophobia appear 
in the patient. Applied externally, it is believed 
to cure ringworm, sties, aud sore eyes generally, 
and is particularly relied upon to relieve the most 
obstinate cases of rheumatism. That it is esteemed 
as a bond fide remedy, and not merely a quack 
nostrum, may be gathered from the fact that when 
rheumatism has failed to respond to the local 
physician’s prescription, rattlesnake oil is resorted 
to by people who naturally look upon its use with 
horror, and in many cases it is said truly wonder- 
ful results have been attributed to it. 

As might be supposed, the amount produced in 
the course of a year cannot be great when it is 
known that even large rattlesnakes in prime condi- 
tion seldom furnish over two and a half ounces of 
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oil. But little of this finds its way into chemists’ 
shops. It is for the most part carefully bottled 
and put away in the family medicine-chest for home 
use only. As a relief for the pains of rheumatism 
and for bad sprains, the application of rattlesnake 
oil is not confined to the state of Pennsylvania 
alone, but prevails more or less in a large number 
of the States. In California there are people who 
devote their entire time during the seasons when 
the rattlesnakes are plentiful to hunting them and 
rendering out their oil. A dangerous occupation, 
it might be supposed ; but it is really not so, for 
the rattlesnake is perhaps the easiest discovered of 
any reptile. Not that its colour is bright and 
readily distinguished from its surroundings; on 
the contrary, it is dull and of a brownish gray 
that forms no contrast to the ground over which it 
crawls. There are two reasons why the occupation 
is not so dangerous as might be expected—the main 
one, owing to the rattlesnake’s well-known habit 
of loudly rattling on the approach of an enemy, 
so that one is unlikely to tread upon it by acci- 
dent ; and then rattlesnakes are not often found 
in the grass. Occasionally they are discovered in 
hay-fields and in. hedges, but their preference is 
for the stony sides of the mountains, away from 
shade and in the open, where they can bask in 
the sun on some rock and receive from below the 
heat that radiates from it. This preference is a 
kind intervention of nature, as nothing is more to 
be dreaded than a snake in the grass, 

Soon after a rattlesnake is discovered and de- 
spatched, it is stretched on a board by a nail driven 
through its head and another through its body just 
above the rattles. It is then cut open and the fat 
taken out, which has very much the appearance of 
the fat of a healthy chicken. A piece of muslin 
is then stretched over a glass jar, which is placed 
in the sun. On this muslin the fat is spread, and 
as the sun renders out the oil it drips through into 
the jar, being strained at the same time. The oil 
is almost colourless and of the consistency of common 
machine oil. In order to tell whether the snake has 
bitten itself before death, which they are popularly 
supposed to do when not despatched at once, a little 
of the oil is dropped into a glass of milk. If the 
oil floats in one mass on the top without breaking up 
all is well. If, on the other hand, it separates into 
a number of minute beads, and the milk gathers 
into thick white flakes as though soured, the infer- 
ence is that the snake bit itself, and the fat which 
was rendered into oil is consequently poisoned and 
dangerous to use, This being the case, the oil is 
taken out and thrown away, while the receptacle in 
which it was placed is carefully washed in boiling 
water before being used again for a further supply. 
Sometimes the rattlesnake is put to another use. 
Its skin is carefully tanned, and with the addition 
of a buckle makes a unique belt. Occasionally, 
also, in the western towns the skins are worked 
up into cravats, with the rattle attached to a pin, 
and on the frontier cowboys may frequently be 


seen with rattlesnake-skins nicely cured twined 
round their sombreros in lieu of the ordinary hat- 
band. These latter uses are, however, of no -great 
importance ; but if only half that is said in favour 
of rattlesnake oil as a remedy for rheumatism is 
true, then it is doubtful if these death-dealing 
reptiles may not be counted among the blessings 
which come to mankind in disguise. 


‘AT PARTING,’ 


WueEn we two meet hereafter 
How shall we kiss again ? 
With luted lips of laughter 
Or muted mouths of pain ? 
With eyes glad or regretful, 
Remembering or forgetful ? 
When we two meet hereafter 
How shall we kiss again ¢ 


You count your love by hours, sweet, 
But I count mine by years ; 
And all your tears are flowers, sweet, 
But all my flowers are tears. 
A night will soothe your sorrow, 
But mine must wake each morrow. 
You count your love by hours, sweet, 
But I count mine by years. 


Your love is love of May-time, 
And mine is love of June; 
Your dreams are of high day-time, 
And mine of afternoon. 
I would not deem you faithless 
Though spring is hardly deathless— 
Your love is love of May-time, 
And mine is love of June. 


Look up, and say, ‘’Tis sweetness !’ 
Look down and sigh, ‘ Alas!’ 
This day has known completeness 
Whatever comes to pass. 
Long parting o’er us hovers, 
But still we stand as lovers, 
Look up and say, ‘’Tis sweetness !’ 
es 


Look down and sigh, ‘ Alas! 


What can our hearts regret, dear ‘ 
What is there left to tell ? 
The day, the way, we met, dear, 
The wood, the wishing-well, 
The bird that laughed above us, 
The flowers that seemed to love us— 
What can our hearts regret, dear ? 
What is there left to tell ? 


It seems the worst of sad things, 
This sundering of twain ; 
We see throughout all glad things 
The tearful threads of pain. 
They run through every pleasure, 
They tarnish every treasure. 
It seems the worst of sad things 
This sundering of twain. 


Oh! what are all sweet kisses, 
And what are all soft sighs, 
To sound the cold abysses 
Where faith in absence lies ? 
Ah sweet, not love the flowerful, 
But give me love the powerful— 
And what are all sweet kisses, 
And what are all soft sighs / 
J. J. Ben, 
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